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forces from the neighbouring atoms the pressure will have to be
very low, so low, indeed, that it is impossible to obtain sufficient
light from a Geissler tube of ordinary dimensions. In the stars,
however, we may assume that we have to do with hydrogen which
is exceedingly attenuated and distributed throughout an enor-
mously large region of space.

The Pickering lines. You have probably noticed that we have
not mentioned at all the spectrum found in certain stars which
according to the opinion then current was assigned to hydrogen,
and together with the ordinary hydrogen spectrum was considered
by Rydberg to form a connected system of lines completely
analogous to the spectra of other elements. You have probably
also perceived that difficulties would arise in interpreting this
spectrum by means of the assumptions which have been employed.
If such an attempt were to be made it would be necessary to give
up the simple considerations which lead to the expression (7) for
the constant R. We shall see, however, that it appears possible to
explain the occurrence of this spectrum in another way. Let us
suppose that it is not due to hydrogen, but to some other simple
system consisting of a single electron revolving about a nucleus
with an electrical charge Ne. The expression for G> becomes then
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Repeating the same calculations as before only in the inverse
order we find, that this system will emit a line spectrum given by
the expression
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By comparing this formula with the formula for Pickering's and
Rydberg's series, we see that the observed lines can be explained
on the basis of the theory, if it be assumed that the spectrum is
due to an electron revolving about a nucleus with a charge 2e, or
according to Rutherford's theory around the nucleus of a helium
atom. The fact that the spectrum in question is not observed in
an ordinary helium tube, but only in stars, may be accounted forlarge n need
